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with the other sovereigns of Christendom ; but out of all
proportion to his ability. He was magnificent, liberal, a patron
of art, and a benefactor of foreigners. His reputation for
wealth laid him open to the extortions of all the needy in
Europe ; his patronage of them left him poor ; and his poverty
brought out his meanness and deceit at home. He seems,
like his father, to have had a facility for incurring deadly
personal enmity. He had not the energy, impulsiveness, and
general cleverness of John, and was quite as unready. In an
age of great ministers such a monarch would have been even
more insignificant in his own country than Henry actually
was. But after he took the administration into his own hands
he had no great minister ; all the able statesmanship was on
the side of the opposition. The difficulties of the kingdom and
the hardships of the people did not retard their growth. In
the great variety of expedients used to promote the purposes
of government, in the raising of revenue, the levying of forces,
the amendment of laws, and the execution of political designs,
there is distinctly traceable a development of the national
life on its ancient basis ; a constant tendency to get rid of
feudal forms and feudal principles. The early years of the
reign, in which the penalty for John's misrule was still being
paid, were to a certain extent marked by reaction : feudal
habits were resuscitated during the anarchy, and had to be
met by old measures. The premature development of con-
stitutional principles in the later years should be compared
with this. Between the two, the reign singularly epitomizes
both earlier and later history. In 1225 we are among the
c adulterine' castles and foreign mercenaries of Stephen's
reign ; in 1258 we are deep in the reforming projects which
were still premature under Edward II and Richard II. The
constitutional history of the time is a study of considerable
labour, owing partly to this diversity of characteristics, and
partly to the abundant supply of evidences which themselves
share the experimental character of the politics of the day.